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DOCUMENTS 

A BADGER BOY IN BLUE: THE LETTERS OF 
CHAUNCEY H. COOKE 

"Old men for counsel, young men for war," runs the ancient 
proverb. The men who saved the Union in the sixties were for 
the most part young men, thousands of them being "boys in blue" 
literally as well as figuratively. Living in the town of Dover, 
Buffalo County, on the raw Wisconsin frontier when the Civil 
War broke out was a clumsy, overgrown boy named Chauncey H. 
Cooke. Born at Columbus, Ohio, in May, 1846, he had grown 
up in the Wisconsin wilderness; sleeping by night under the shake 
shingle roof of a rude log house through which in winter the 
snow sifted freely down upon him; by day, when not engaged in 
the hard toil of the frontier farm, hunting deer and bear and 
wild fowl or fraternizing with the red children of the forest who 
still sojourned in this region. It is not strange that such a 
course of life developed in him a "constitution like a horse," and 
a physical stature beyond his years. When the call to arms came 
in the summer of 1861 young Cooke, although barely turned 
fifteen, was eager to respond to it. The next season came the 
Sioux troubles in Minnesota, and therewith the famous panic on 
the part of the people of Wisconsin which constitutes perhaps 
the most curious psychological episode in our history. But al- 
ready our Buffalo County lad, having reached the mature age of 
sixteen, had resolved to enlist, even though to accomplish this 
might necessitate the stultification of his puritan training to the 
extent of telling the mustering officer a lie about his age. Going 
down to La Crosse for this purpose in September, 1862, he was 
enrolled in Company G, Twenty-fifth Wisconsin Infantry, and 
shortly thereafter, instead of being sent to Dixie, was on his way 
northward to share in the campaign of General Pope against the 
Sioux of Minnesota. The young soldier saw no fighting in this 
campaign. However, he made his first contact with the life of 
the great world outside the secluded valley in which he had 
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passed his boyhood hitherto; and his letters home during this 
period present both an unusual view of the Indian trouble and a 
charmingly fresh and unsophisticated narrative of the reactions 
of the pioneer boy of puritan antecedents to the environment in 
which he found himself. With the passing years came a greater 
degree of sophistication, but essentially a boy our subject re- 
mained when in May, 1865, on his nineteenth birthday he was 
mustered out of the service after nearly three years' campaigning. 
The letters which we print require but little editing. Since 
the originals are no longer in existence, however, it is in order 
here to tell the pedigree of the copies we present for the enjoy- 
ment of our readers. Mr. Cooke died at his home in Mondovi 
in May, 1919. The character of citizen he was is perhaps suffi- 
ciently indicated by the fact that by common consent the business 
houses of the city closed for two hours on the day of his funeral. 
A few years earlier these letters had been printed in the Mondovi 
Herald, and fifty copies of the entire collection were struck off in 
crude booklet form with the title, "Soldier Boy's Letters to his 
Father and Mother, 1862-65." A copy of this booklet came into 
the hands of the present editor, and struck by the character of 
its contents he took up with Mr. Cooke, a few months before his 
death, the question of reprinting the letters in this magazine. 
To this end a request was made for the loan of the original letters, 
and this evoked the explanation from their author that most of 
them had been destroyed or given away to various friends. 
"Many of them," he continued, "were scrappy and illegible to 
anyone save myself, written on all sorts of paper and nearly all in 
pencil. The soldier's portfolio case for carrying paper and pen 
and ink, usually a part of his equipment while in training quarters, 
was nearly always thrown away when real service on the march 
began. I think you will find an agreement among the old vets 
that any chance bit of paper picked up from rifled country stores 
or dwellings along the line of march was the source of supply for 
letter paper much of the time. I am frank to admit that the 
printed letters are not a verbatim copy of the originals, if in any 
degree their fidelity be questioned. Where the lead was poor 
and letters illegible I had to improvise, or where I had sinned to 
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excess in spelling and grammar I made amendments. And in 
narration of fact or situation which seemed obscure or indefinite 
I substituted more specific language. In matter the printed 
letters are absolutely true to the originals. I invented no facts 
nor situations." 

With such a history, then, we take the letters from the booklet 
in question. But since the printer thereof apologizes for "errors 
of omission and commission" on the part of the proof reader, and 
since in any event the copies do not purport to be exact reproduc- 
tions of the originals, we have deemed it the part of good judg- 
ment to eliminate from the copies a few instances of obvious 
mistakes in printing and certain crudities of punctuation or other 
typographical style, for which the printer rather than the author 
was probably usually responsible. 

Camp Soloman, La Crosse, Wis., 
Hd. Quarters 25th Wis. Vol. Inpt. 
Sept. 15th, 1862. 

Dear Parents : I am sitting on the straw in my tent with my 
paper on a trunk for a desk, this is Monday, before breakfast that 
I am writing you. This has been a very busy week for the sol- 
diers. 

We did not get through mustering until last evening which as 
you know was Sunday. The mustering officer was here all day, 
and he was a fierce looking fellow. Anyhow that's the way he 
looked to us younger boys that couldn't swear we was 18. We 
had to muster in all the same, if it was Sunday. Some of the boys 
tho't it was a bad omen, and meant bad luck. We were not 
exactly mustered in because we did not get our pay, but the 
companies were drawn up in line, one at a time, and the officer 
with his hands behind his back walked along ten feet or so in 
front of the line looking every man in the face. Every one he 
suspicioned of being under 18, he would ask his age. He turned 
out a lot of them that were not quite 18. Some of them that 
might have been old enough, were getting homesick and was glad 
to get out of it by fibbing a little. Seeing how it was working 
out with the rest, I did not know what to do. I went to see our 
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captain but he said he could not help me. He said his interceding 
would do nd good. I saw our Chaplain and he told me to tell the 
truth, that I was a little past 16, and he tho't that when the 
mustering officer saw my whiskers he would not ask my age. 
That is what the boys all told me but I was afraid. I had about 
made up my mind to tell him I was going on 19 years, but thank 
heaven I did not have a chance to lie. He did not ask my age. 
I am all right and the boys were right. Say do you know the 
sweat was running down my legs into my boots, when that 
fellow came down the line, and I was looking hard at the ground 
fifteen paces in front. 

I suppose I am a full fledged soldier now. I have got my uni- 
form and that awful mustering officer has gone. While I am 
writing, the fife and drums are playing again; how I wish you 
could come down and see the soldiers. To see a thousand soldiers 
on regimental drill or parade is what visitors call a splendid 
sight. Hundreds of people in La Crosse come out to see us every 
evening. There was about five hundred visitors here last night 
to see us on dress parade. Gen. Pope 1 got off here last Saturday 
evening and we expected to see him in camp but he did not come. 
I was in town the evening he came but my pass did not last long 
enough to see the General. But I saw some of his aids. Chester 
Ide's wife came from Mondovi yesterday. There is hundreds of 
other things I could speak of but I don't have paper or time to 
mention them. But there is one more thing I have to tell you, we 
are to start for Cincinnatti next Thursday, so if you can come 
down before that time you will find me here. 

1 General John Pope was a native of Kentucky who graduated at West Point in 1842 
and served continuously in the regular army until his retirement in 1886. In the year 
1861 and the early part of 1862 he attracted much favorable attention by his successful 
operations against the Confederate forces in Missouri. As a consequence he was sum- 
moned to Washington at the end of June and given command of the Army of Virginia, 
where in a period of several weeks of strenuous fighting he proved unequal to the task of 
coping with such opponents as Lee and Jackson and asked to be relieved of the command. 
He was now assigned to the Department of the Northwest, and under his general super- 
intendence the Sioux uprising was put down, although the actual work had been largely 
done before Pope's arrival by state volunteers under the command of Henry H. Sibley. 
Pope was an implacable foe of the Indians and desired to have several hundred of the 
captured Sioux executed under court-martial proceedings. Fortunately President Lincoln 
interposed; due to this interference the number actually executed was reduced to thirty- 
eight. A recent historian of Minnesota observes that the fate accorded those who escaped 
execution was scarcely more enviable than that of the thirty-eight who were hanged. 
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We are to get our money tomorrow and if we do I will get my 
picture taken. We got our guns yesterday. If you write at once, 
direct to La Crosse Wisconsin. 

Your loving son, 
Chauncey. 
P. S. The boys that were rejected lit out last night and took 
their uniforms with them. 

Headquarters, 25th Wise. 

La Crosse, Wis., Sept. 20, 1862. 

Dear Parents: One more week has gone and we are still in 
La Crosse. Our daily stunt is to drill four hours a day. Our 
drillmaster is a nice little fellow. He has been sent to us to drill 
us and will be made our 2nd lieutenant. He is a proud bugger in 
his brand new suit of blue with gold cord on his legs and shoulder 
straps and he walks so darn straight he leans backward. But 
he's a good one. 

There is not a man but would be too glad if we had orders to 
march for Dixie tomorrow. Its awful tiresome staying here doing 
nothing. It's harder work than farming. The Governor tele- 
graphed to the Colonel of the regiment yesterday that we were 
liable to get orders to go up the river to Fort Snelling by boat 
and sent into the Sioux Indian country. There is a boy 14 years 
old here in camp, who came from above St. Paul, whose father 
was murdered by the Indians ten rods from him last week. The 
boy escaped by crawling under a bridge and waiting till a team 
came along. He came to St. Paul and worked his way down on a 
steamboat to this place. 

I haven't been homesick a minute. I like drilling pretty well 
and our Bob, that is the name of our lieutenant, says we step up 
like regulars. Please excuse these short letters. Tell George 
Wooster to write and I will answer him. Also tell sister Do to add 
a line when you write. 

Is she catching any fish these days? I hope trapping will be 
good this fall so father can make a little extra change. Are the 
pigeons in the stubble like they were last fall when I shot 19 at 
one crack? My goodness, how I would like a pigeon pot pie. 
Tell father he will find a lot of shot in the old leather knife case on 
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that shelf in the entry way. They are some I bought last year 
when Fred Rosman and I were going to get rich shooting prairie 
chickens and selling them to the steamboats. I wish we could get 
our money so I could come home a few days. I suppose you got 
my picture. How do I look as a soldier? I tell you it looks 
military like to see the fellows in their regulation blue. 

Write often as you can conveniently, anything from home 
seems good. 

Chauncey. 

P. S. I have reopened this letter to say we have orders to 
report at once to St. Paul. I think we will start in the morning. 
Don't write till I can give you my address. 

La Crosse, Wis., Sept. 21, 1862. 
Dear Mother: 

I wrote you yesterday we had orders to report to St. Paul to 
fight the Sioux Indians, in Minnesota. Sure enough we are pack- 
ing things and will leave here in the morning on the big sidewheel 
steamer St. Paul for up river. Some of the boys are mad and some 
are glad. Some say they did not enlist to fight Indians but to 
fight rebels, but military orders must be obeyed. If I thought 
the young Sioux chief who has been to our place so many times 
with his hunting party who was so good to us, letting us have elk 
meat and venison for a little of nothing, I should not like to think 
of shooting at them. I remember father said, if a few Indian 
contractors were scalped, there would be no trouble. I read last 
night in the paper a letter from Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, 
who said the government had not kept its promise with the 
Indians, that they had no blankets and no rations of beef, and 
that was the reason they went on the warpath. The bow and 
arrows the chief's son gave me, I wish you would see that they 
are not lost. I don't believe Indian John stole Mr. Cripp's gun. 
He is a good Indian and if he is not killed in the war he will bring 
it back. 

I will finish this in the morning. 

Sept. 21st. I am sitting on the hurricane deck of the St. Paul 
steamer where our Company has been assigned for the trip to 
Fort Snelling. We were an hour filing on board the boat this 
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morning. Everybody is feeling good. Some of them are happier 
than they ought to be. Bill Anderson and some of the Mondovi 
boys are pretty well loaded. Chet Ide doesn't drink, but he is 
laughing louder at the fellows who do drink. Gile Bump of 
Mondovi and I crawled under the ledge over the cabin to get in 
the shade. The boat has an awful load. 

A thousand men with all the fixtures and equipment. There 
is not room to lie down ! The band is kept pretty busy. When- 
ever we pass a boat or reach a town the band pounds and blows 
for all it's worth. The women and girls wave their handkerchiefs, 
and every fellow thinks it's meant for him. I'll bet there never 
was so jolly a crew on this boat before. When the boat stopped 
at Winona some of the boys took a high dive from the top of the 
wheelhouse into the river. I never thought they would come 
up again but they did, and swam back to the yawl and climbed 
into that and were pulled up by ropes onto the boiler deck. We 
have just passed Fountain City and I must close this letter so as 
to mail it at Alma. The boat stops at every town, but no soldier 
is allowed to step off the boat. We have just passed a raft and 
the way the logs teeter in the waves is a wonder. The fellows 
shake their fists and yell dirty, hoodlum stuff, but the boys in 
blue give it back to them in plenty. 

Tell Elder Morse's folks that Henry is well and spoiling for a 
fight. 

Chauncey. 

Dear Mother. — I missed the Alma boat and so I'll add a 
few lines more. We reached St. Paul and everybody was on the 
shore to greet us. They are mighty glad to have soldiers come 
as the Indians are gathering in big forces, and there may be 
bloody times. After waiting for orders we steamed on to Fort 
Snelling six miles above, and after landing in the bushes at the 
mouth of the Minnesota River, we climbed the high bluff where the 
Fort is located. They call this fort the American Gibraltar, if 
you can guess the meaning, steep wall nearly around it, and some 
big black cannons pointing in all directions. 

I tell you those cannons have a wicked look. They are the 
first I have ever seen. I have just discovered I have a two- 
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dollar counterfeit bill, so I am on half rations for money. We got 
our knapsacks this evening, and expect to start up the Minnesota 
and Mississippi Rivers to hunt Indians in a day or two. 

Wish you would make me a pair of two fingered mittens, it 
would save me $1 .50; make them out of thin buckskin. There is 
a lot of buck Indians in the stone jail of the fort, who are guarded. 
They are some of the ringleaders, who incited the massacre. One 
of them looks just like One Eye, who staid around our place so 
much. 

Chauncey. 
Direct to Co. G., Ft. Snelling. 

St. Cloud, Minn., Oct. 2, 1862. 
Co. G. 25th Regt. 
Dear Parents: 

In my last I wrote you of our arrival at Fort Snelling and that 
we were to march into the Indian Country in a day or two. Fort 
Snelling is a fine place and I hadn't got tired of it when orders 
came to divide our Regiment, the right wing to go up the Minne- 
sota River and the left wing up the Mississippi. Our Co. is in the 
left wing so we came up the Mississippi River. The first night 
after quitting Ft. Snelling we camped in the edge of Minneapolis, 
a pretty town at the Falls of St. Anthony. St. Anthony, just 
across the river, has some nice big buildings and is the biggest 
place. It was awfully hot the day we left the fort and our extra 
blankets and belts full of ammunition made a load. But we felt 
good and after supper I scuffled with Casper Meuli and Max 
Brill till bed time. I know father advised me not to do any 
wrestling, but a fellow can't say no all the time. A lot of us 
rolled up in our blankets under the trees on the bank of a creek 
with no tents that night. A lot of women or girls from town came 
into camp and walked over us as if we were logs. I thot they were 
pretty fresh. Some of the older soldiers talked pretty plain to 
them but they didn't seem to care. After awhile they were 
ordered away and then we went to sleep. The next night and 
the night after I slept in barns on the hay. The people seemed to 
be Germans but they were good and gave us all they had of milk 
and bread. The boys would gather like pigs round a milk pan, 
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three or four drinking at the same time. We came into St. Cloud 
last night. We crossed the Mississippi here. It isn't the mighty 
stream here that it is at Alma, I could throw a stone across and 
hit a dog up here. These people gave us a warm welcome. Some 
of our boys came down with the measles and will go into hospital 
quarters until they get well. I have a queer sort of feeling, 
perhaps its measles with me. You know I never was sick. When 
the surgeon examined me in La Crosse he hit me a slap and told 
me I had a constitution like a horse. I told him my living for 
some years had been buck meat, beaver's tails and bear flesh. 
He said, "You are a tough one, that is plain to see." I am sitting 
on a big rock on the bank of the Mississippi. It seems strange 
that this clear, beautiful stream is the same yellow, broad river 
that runs so near my home. As I write I am using a fine-tooth 
comb and I am finding bugs. I don't know where I got them, but 
I've got them. I was ashamed to be seen combing in camp so I 
came down behind the big rocks by the river. The other boys 
must have them. No Indians yet. The old settlers tell us the 
buffaloes were here but a few years ago. I have seen some of their 
horns, sharp, black wicked things. Their trails can be seen on the 
prairies and along the river banks. I remember father saying 
the buffaloes and Indians would disappear about the same time. 
Pot hunters would slay the buffaloes for their skins, and the white 
man's whiskey was as surely slaying the Indian. Tomorrow we 
take up our march to Richmond, twenty miles away. I will write 
you then. 

Your son 

Chauncey. 
P. S. Tell father not to brag so much on Webster as a speller. 
I know I am not in his class quite, but I have bought me a pocket 
dictionary and I am studying it every day. Our Chaplain came 
along last night and saw me with it. He stopped and looked at it; 
well, he said it is next thing to a testament anyhow. 

Good bye. 
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St. Cloud Hospital, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Oct. 20th, 1862. 
Dear Mother, Father and All the Rest. 

I am writing you from a sick bed propped up on the back of a 
chair made soft with pillows. You must think it strange that you 
have got no letters these three weeks but if you knew how fear- 
fully sick I have been you would understand. I have been a 
mighty sick boy with the measles all this time in a big room in the 
city building along with ten other of my comrades. Three others 
of my Co. are here. Andy Adams, one of my chums from Mon- 
dovi, is one of them and he has been very sick. I tell you mother 
it is a terrible thing to be sick among strangers anyway. I've 
tho't of home and you so many times. Maybe if I had ever been 
sick before it would not have seemed so bad, but I want to tell 
you my dear mother, I never want to be sick away from you. 
The women of the town came in every day to give nice things 
to eat and make lemonade for us but they were all strange and 
new ones came nearly every day. They were kind, of course but 
O, I don't know. I felt if they were thinking more of their nice 
clothes and how fine they looked than of us. They wouldn't give 
me all the water I wanted, and I was always so thirsty. I just 
dreamed all the time. I don't want to talk like a baby, mother, 
and the boys say, "Don't write any bad news to your father and 
mother," but you have always told me I should tell the truth 
and I believe its all right. God knows I never felt before what 
it meant to have a good home and a kind father and dear mother. 
And for these nearly three weeks on my back, I have thought of 
you all more than a hundred times. What a nice thing is a good 
home. Don't think I am homesick, mother, you know I can say 
all these things and still not be homesick. When a fellow is sick 
and all broke up he can't help saying soft things. But I know if 
you had been here or I had been there I should not be where I 
am. Some of the fellows here are awful rough in their talk. They 
wasn't very sick and they are joking me and a young fellow in 
Co. E. because we are talking so much about our home and our 
mothers. I don't deny that I long to see my dear mother, and 
when the tears come into his eyes I know the poor boy that lays 
next to me is thinking of home too. 
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Don't think for a minute, mother, that I am dying. I am 
getting better and in a few days will rejoin my Co., which is now 
at Richmond, about 20 miles from here. It will seem like going 
home almost, to get back to my dear old Company. The nights 
are getting freezing cold and they tell me the lakes are covered 
with ice, and lately I dreamed of laying on my stomach and drink- 
ing cold icewater through the air holes. I suppose it's because I 
am always so dry. 

They say that a few days ago three hundred soldiers came 
down from Ft. Abercrombie, 130 miles from here. They left 
everything quiet; in fact the Indian war seems at an end unless 
the upper Sioux turn on us. 

Colonel Sibley 2 has recovered all the white prisoners and 
nearly 2,000 Indian prisoners. The question seems to be whether 
to let the Sioux remain or drive them from the homes of their 
ancestors into some western reservation. It seems likely that 
they will be driven away. Mother, this whole Indian question 
is wrong. Lying on my sick bed here, I can't help thinking of the 
wrongdoing of the government toward the Indians. I am losing 
heart in this war against the Indians. When you come to think 
that all this beautiful country along the Minnesota River was 
bought for 2 cents an acre and that the government still owes 
them this pitiful sum for it, I am sorry for them. The boys tell 
me I am no better than an Indian when I talk about it, but I 
can't help it. God made this country and gave it to the Indians. 
After a while along comes Columbus with his three cockleshell 
boats, takes possession of all the continent in the name of the 
Almighty, Queen Isabella of Spain, and the Indians are treated as 
wild beasts. I often think as I have heard father say, "if this is 
the spirit of the present Christianity, God will damn it." 

2 Henry Hastings Sibley was born in Detroit in 1811 and spent practically his whole 
life on the frontier. He early engaged in the fur trade and in 1835 located at Mendota, at 
the mouth of the Minnesota River, where he built the first house in modern Minnesota. 
Here he lived until 1862, when he removed to St. Paul. Mr. Sibley was largely instrumen- 
tal in securing the erection of Minnesota Territory and he served as its delegate in Con- 
gress from 1849 to 1858. He was elected first governor of the state, serving from 1858 to 
1860; in 1862 he was commissioned by Governor Ramsey to take charge of the state troops 
in the Sioux War. By his wise and energetic course he succeeded in largely suppressing 
the outbreak and rescuing the captive whites when the federal government in response to 
urgent appeals by the state authorities sent General Pope to take charge of the situation. 
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I don't expect we will have a brush with the Indians unless we 
go farther west. The boys at Richmond are having good times, 
hunting deer and bear and catching fish. The lakes are clear and 
cool and full of fish. 

We don't know where we are to winter, likely as not just where 
we are. My dear mother I am out of money. I haven't got the 
three dollars yet I wrote for the last time. I got to borrow a 
stamp to send this letter, but its alright. Mother, how does the 
new house come on? Have you got in it yet? Have you dug the 
potatoes yet? Does brother W. kill many prairie chickens this 
fall, or hasn't he got any ammunition? Has father got the stable 
plastered up warm? The blue clay in the bottom of the creek is 
all right for that. 

Mother, don't you hate to leave the dear old cabin this winter 
for the new house? I love to think of that best of beds under 
those long, oak shingles, warped and twisted, that let in the rain 
and snow in my face. I would give all this world if I owned it, if 
I could sleep there tonight. Did the corn get ripe? Has father 
broke the colts? Has brother W. broke the steers so they can 
haul things? How is Father Cartwright? Has father killed 
any game this fall, what is it? Mother, as to the money I sent 
home, I want you or father to use it for anything you want. All 
I want is the first payment on that land so that is clear I don't 
care for the rest. You must get some apple trees if you have not 
already, and get a stand of bees. You ought to raise your own 
honey. I would like very much to hear from you mother. I 
haven't heard from home since I left La Crosse, I do not com- 
plain. There may be letters somewhere for me. Remember 
mother, a letter in your own handwriting. Love to all, to your- 
self, father, brothers and sister. 

Your soldier boy. 
Chatjncey 

New Richmond, Minn., 
Hd. Quarters Co., G. 25th Regt. 
Wis., Vol. Inpt., October 28th. 
Dear Folks at Home: Since my last you see I have made a 
change. I am now with the company at New Richmond. Andy 
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Adams of Mondovi and one of the Mann brothers and myself 
came up in one of the Wells Fargo stages. The captain ordered 
us to the hotel as he tho't we was not strong enough for camp 
yet. I got your last letter the day before we left St. Cloud and 
what you told me about exposing myself after having the measles 
scared me just a bit. I had been walking about for three days and 
when I crossed the streets the wind was cold and so strong it 
would nearly throw me down and I had nothing but my summer 
drawers. Our women nurses didn't warn us a bit, but told me 
I should go out and get strength. I was glad enough to get out 
doors once more. I think I am getting all right. I was pretty 
sick the doctor told me, just as if I didn't know my own feelings. 
The Ladies' Aid Society was real kind. One old lady who did 
not belong to the society would come nearly every day with 
some sour candy and give it to all of us because our mouths 
tasted bad of the fever. She said she had a dear boy some- 
where in the South and she hoped someone would be good to her 
boy if he got sick. 

I tell you it seemed awful good to see the faces of my old 
chums. I had been away from them nearly four weeks and it 
seemed that many months. 

They are busy building log houses to winter in. They are 
building 18 houses for store buildings and quarters. It is getting 
cold and the weather makes them hustle. The boys are still in 
tents tho it is freezing every night. The rest of the left wing 
have gone up to Paynesville to winter, four companies. I woke 
up this morning with a pain in my stomach. I told Elder Har- 
wood of it and he told me not to eat any more biscuit before going 
to bed. We have a nice hotel and lots to eat and I am hungry 
all the time. They give us wild rice, bo't of the Indians, twice a 
day, and it is good. The Landlord said it was nearly gone and 
the Indians were gone and he didn't know when he could get any 
more. I like to hear him talk about the Indians. He said they 
had been cheated and lied to by the government contractors, 
and that bro't on all the trouble. He said he lived amongst them 
all his life and they were good people unless they were drunk. 
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I have lost fifteen and a half pounds in weight the three weeks 
past. I forgot to tell you I found a letter from you dated the 10th 
here in the Captain's hands. He forgot to send it to me. I am 
glad father has such good luck killing deer and bear this fall. 
Thank goodness old dog Prince was close by when the bear made 
that rush for father. He no doubt saved father's life. I hope 
the poor dog's jaw is not broken. The bear's jaw of course was 
too strong for him. Don't skim the milk for dear old Prince, 
give it to him with the cream on until he can eat meat. 
We have bear and deer close to this place but you will believe me, I 
would dearly like to be with father in his hunts, long enough at 
least to help him kill two or three fat bears. 

Don't fear but I will be careful dear mother of my health, 
you scared me when you explained about cousin Ben's death a 
month after he got up from the measles. I have had the measles, 
and "theys done gone" as Topsey said, in Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Rumors of Indians coming back on the war path is the talk 
among the boys in the hotel tonight. The sky is all lighted up 
some ten miles away by prairie fires tonight. The boys say it 
means Indians. My room is about 8 by 10 feet and the light 
from the prairie fire makes a shadow on the wall. Some of the 
boys talk like they wanted dreadfully to get into a scrimmage 
with the Sioux. It must be I aint a good soldier, I dont think it 
is fear, but I am all the time thinking of One Eye and his son 
and wife that came to our house so many times to get flour and 
coffee, and the times I played with their boys and sat on their 
buffalo robes and ate elk steak and venison steak by their wigwam 
fires. You know we wondered that they never came back any 
more, and father said they were afraid of their lives because the 
Dacotas and Minnesota Sioux had declared war and to save their 
lives they had gone west. 

I don't deny that I sometimes think of Owena, the Chief's 
daughter that father plagued me about, and wonder where she is. 

Bishop Whipple 3 says the government has never kept its word 

* Henry Benjamin Whipple was born and educated in New York; in 1859 he was con- 
secrated first bishop of the Episcopal Church in Minnesota. He acquired great influence 
among the Sioux and Ojibway and by them was given a name meaning "Straight Tongue." 
In the face of much popular opposition he maintained a friendly stand toward the Sioux 
at the time of the troubles of 1862 and emphasized the responsibility of the whites for the 
trouble through official neglect and misdoing on the part of individuals. 
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of payment for the land and the rations promised the Indians. 
That man Whipple must be another William Penn. He has 
always been the Indian's friend in Minnesota. I read in the 
Sentinel yesterday that he had visited the White House in Wash- 
ington and plead with President Lincoln with tears in his eyes 
that the government should pay these Sioux their promised an- 
nuity and that would stop the war. Why don't they do it? I am 
a white man's son and I like my own people but I can never 
forget what Chief One Eye told me in his wigwam on the Three 
Mile Creek that the white chief at Washington was a liar because 
they never got their annuity and their beef was tough and unfit 
to eat. 

I hope father will not sell my 40 even at a hundred dollars 
profit. I like Wisconsin best of all yet. 

They are all in bed but me, so good night. 

Your boy, 

Chauncey. 

New Richmond, Minn. 
Co. G. 25th Regt. 

Nov. 4th, 1862. 

Dear sister Doe: Your favor of Oct. 25th rec'd yesterday. It 
seemed so good to me that I read it over twice before stopping. 
I am just like other soldiers I suppose, crazy to get letters from 
dear ones at home. I wrote mother only a day or two ago but 
that makes no difference, I am glad for an excuse to write home. 
I told mother that I did not expect to leave St. Cloud for some 
days but we left the next day in one of those big Wells Fargo 
coaches you told me so much about. We had four horses on the 
coach and they trotted nearly all the way, 20 miles, to this place. 
I found the boys fat as pigs except them that were sick with 
measles. Some ten or a dozen were sick. 

You said you received $10 in one of my letters. I sent $30 
altogether in the two letters. I also sent my clothes. Did 
you get them? 

It is now quite certain we will winter here as they have com- 
menced building cabins. It is about 225 miles from home, just a 
nice sleigh ride. 
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I could get home for about $7 but that would buy a good many 
things you need this coming winter, and maybe I could not get 
away. Be good enough to send me the Tribune or the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. We don't have anything here to read but Dutch papers. 
I want to get some papers or books this winter and maybe you 
better send me a few dollars. I was too good when I sent the last 
money to father and I shall be short before my next pay day 
which is in December. I am real glad you are making such 
headway in your books. You are father's girl alright. Do you 
know, sister, I used to think father was a curious kind of person 
because he differed with so many people, and I didn't know 
what to think about it, but I know now our father is a sensible 
man. He opened my eyes about this Indian question which I am 
finding every day to be true, and I believe his opinion about the 
slave-holders to be just as true. I cannot forget his words in the 
grove at Rufus Fuller's when we started for Alma after that big 
dinner. He said, "Be true to your country my boy, and be true 
to the flag, but before your country or the flag be true to the 
slave." I never saw tears in father's eyes before. 

I am still in the tavern. I bought some packs the other day 
and paid $3 for them, a big price but I had to have them. Tell 
father to pick up a chopper if he can find one and set him to work 
at my expense in the big timber over northeast. We need a lot 
more rails. We need to keep dark about timber until we get some 
logs out of it. Cut the logs and mark them together and I will 
split them myself if I ever get back. Nobody knows of the 
timber but Mr. Amidon and nobody will ever touch it. Mr. 
Amidon got a dozen or so logs there last winter for the mill. 
I counted the stumps last spring when I speared those beaver 
there last spring. 

Poor old dog Prince and I had a lot of fun on that creek. How is 
Prince getting on from that fight with that bear? I wish father 
would be more careful in shooting at bears. Prince may not 
always be near by to lock jaws with the black devils. I often 
think of the night I slept with Prince in my arms in Traverse 
Valley. The fire had gone out and it was dark as tar. When a 
fox would bark he would tremble and raise his head and growl. 
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When that deer snorted in the brush and run he nearly scared me 
to death as he jumped out from the blanket and run after him. 
Give the old dog a hug for me. There is lots of game here and I 
wish I had old Prince with me. 

Obed Hilliard and I have bought a lot of traps and as soon as 
I get strong I am going to set them. The boys have shot a lot 
of rats and minks with their muskets. 

The news came just now that McClellan had captured 30,000 
rebs and had cornered the rest of Lee's army, and the war was at 
an end. We hear things like this nearly every day. Nobody be- 
lieves it. 

Your brother, 

Chauncey. 

Ft. Wildcat, Richmond, Minn. 
Nov. 10th, 1862. 
Dear Mother : I believe my last was writen to Doe, anyway 
I will write this time to you. I like letters from father and Sister 
Doe, too, awful well, but if you could hear what I hear every day 
about things and persons at home, you would hear the fathers 
talked about and you would hear that the sisters and brothers 
were nice people, but the mothers in the daily talk of the soldiers 
are the best persons in the world. Well now this may sound like 
I am homesick but I ain't. I was going to say, we are to have 
inspection of arms in a little while and I tho't I would put in the 
time until then writing. The snow fell to the depth of 5 inches 
last night and the woods this forenoon was full of soldiers hunting 
deer. A bear was seen by one of the boys but nothing but some 
partridges and rabbits was killed. Until day before yesterday 
the lakes were full of ducks and geese. I never saw so many 
ducks. The boys have killed lots of them. I purchased a pair of 
moccasins, paid $3 . 50 for them, a big price but had to have them. 
I want to do some shooting pretty soon. The orderly has in- 
formed us that there will be no inspection of arms. I noticed in 
the Sentinel that Gilmanton was exempt from draft. That is all 
the Gilmanton folks wanted, so they said. Now we will see how 
much those moneyed ones will give now that they are in no 
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danger of draft. I was out on drill day before yesterday, the first 
time in six weeks. 

The cabins are nearly done and I shall be glad to get out of the 
hotel with the boys although I like things here. The commissary 
building is full of beef, pork, and flour and good things to eat. 
The company will be divided into squads with a cook for each 
squad. Obed Hilliard is the cook for our squad, Obe and I are in 
partnership in trapping. The lakes and the Sioux River that 
runs by our camp are full of mink and rats. I found a big black 
mink in a trap of one of the other boys last night just below camp. 
His hide was worth $8. I was half tempted to take him out. 
The boys are playing just these tricks every day on each other. 
I nearly forgot to tell you I had bowel trouble the other day and 
Sergeant McKay gave me a dose of burnt whiskey. It was the 
first whiskey I ever drank. It helped my bowel trouble and I sup- 
pose from what the boys tell me it made me do some strange 
things. Men Bump and Chet Ide of Mondovi have been laughing 
at me and telling me that I was a shame to old topers that I talked 
stuff and got out Bill Hill's drum and pounded it. Anyway I am 
alright now. I have no more news to write this time. Mr. Ball 
sends his respects to Mr. Cartwright, and Mr. McKay sends his 
regards to father. 

I was just closing this letter when one of the boys came into 
my room and told me the Indians were burning Paynesville, 
where the other four companies of the left wing are posted. 
I went to the window and sure enough there was a big light on 
the sky in the direction of Paynesville. I have been waiting 
a half hour for later news. If it meant Indians I knew we would 
be notified by courier. As we have heard nothing it means just 
a prairie fire, so good night mother. 

Your loving boy, 
Chauncey. 

Richmond, Minn., 
Nov. 20, 1862. 
Dear Parents: — 

I had no letters the past week but look for one this afternoon. 
Things go on rather quiet most of the time. Our log shanties are 
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all finished and I am now with the boys. I'll tell you, I am keeping 
a diary and I will give you a copy of it for a week in this letter: — 

Nov. 10 — Took a shave today. One of the boys said my beard 
made me look like a goat. Had my first dinner at the shanty, 
Obe is a good cook. Supply train loaded with provisions went by 
for Sauk Center and Paynesville. Some men, trappers I guess, 
from the Red River country went toward St. Cloud, they stopped 
for dinner. Said all was quiet in the up country. They wore 
leggins like Indians and their stories if true, made them out more 
savage. According to their talk all Indians are red devils. 

Nov. 11 — A nice Indian summer day, a smoky, hazy, dreamy 
day. Took my gun and went rat hunting. Shot five but got only 
four. Came back to camp hungry as a dog. Had a glorious sup- 
per of beef, bread, potatoes, cranberry sauce, and pie. 

A big supply train bound for Fort Abercrombie pulled in for 
the night. Gen. Pope has ordered all infantry south. We may 
get to see Dixie yet. Hurrah! Snow all gone and big prairie 
fires to the east tonight. 

Nov. 12 — No letter from home today, plague on it. Wrote 
one to George Wooster. Beautiful weather. Men Bump just 
from St. Cloud reports another one of the boys dead from measles. 
I believe I am all right except my wind ain't quite so good on a 
long double quick. Nothing to do, went out and shot a rat. Some 
of the lakes are covered with rat houses thick as hay cocks and as 
big. Sold my hides for 10 cents a piece. Boys trying their guns 
at a mark, found a great deal of fault with them. I found some 
papers at the hotel called The Dacota Friend, that I have 
been reading. They were left by a woman who had been stopping. 
This paper was a missionary paper for the Indians and had letters 
in it from Bishop Whipple. He is certainly a good man. I read 
some of his letters about the honesty of the Indians when the white 
man was honest with them. It made me think of good old One 
Eye and his band that came so many times to our place. I 
spoke of Bishop Whipple to the trappers and what he said of 
their honesty, but they said Whipple was an old woman in 
breeches. 

Nov. 13 — I dreamed last night of One Eye's band, of the boys 
that I played with, and when we got hungry how we went to Chief 
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Charley's tepee and found his mother cleaning the entrails of a 
beaver which she intended for soup. The boy talked to her in 
Sioux and she unfolded some buckskins and a robe or two and gave 
us a big hunk of elk steak. We put it on the fire and she went back 
to her job of dressing the beaver guts. In my dreams I saw the 
beautiful buffalo robes we lay upon while our steak was roasting. 
I could even smell them just as they smelt four years ago. 

In this miserable Indian war I often wonder what has become 
of Lightfoot (father gave him that name because he could beat 
me in a race) and of his brothers and of Owena. They promised 
to come back in the fall of 1860 when they broke camp the spring 
before two miles below us but they never came. I haven't lived 
long, but long enough to think this is a strange world. When I 
think of the Indians and remember how good they were to me 
and my father and mother, and reading in this Dacota Friend 
paper how the traders have made them drunk in order to cheat 
them, and how the government bought 35,000,000 acres of them 
and has been owing them for it against their promise for thirty 
years, and because they were starving and broke into a warehouse 
for food, and this brought on a war. I am for the Indians as much 
as the whites. 

Nov. 14 — Cold and freezing this morning. A cannon from 
Fort Abercrombie came by this morning. They fired it a few 
times just for fun. Obed Hilliard and I went hunting, shot five 
rats, one partridge, and one rabbit. On return to camp found a 
supply train in corral near us and 300 cavalry as guard. The 
fife and drum were out tonight, in honor of our guests I suppose. 
The visitors have some big fires going tonight and the crowds 
around them are very happy. The cavalry men who have been 
on the frontier are full of Indian yarns. I don't like their talk. 
If half they tell about their own rascally tricks is true, there is 
plenty of reason for the Indians to fight and fight to the death. 

Nov. 15 — There was quite a wild time last night. Some beer 
was stolen from the saloon and farmers came in this morning 
claiming soldiers stole their chickens. The cavalry did it. Our 
boys denied it and I am sure they told the truth. The cavalry 
made quite a show as they dashed off after the wagon train. I 
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went to church today, the first time in a long while. Cold and 
freezing tonight. I nearly froze my fingers on dress parade. 

Nov. 16 — Everything froze tight this morning. This has been 
a lonesome day. Molasses was rationed out, the first since we 
came. It run awful slow. Drilled this afternoon. Snow began 
falling while we were drilling. The Colonel arrived from Paynes- 
ville. I have been reading all the evening in Bishop Whipple's 
paper, The Dacota Friend. I have made up my mind the Indians 
are not to blame for this war. It is the traders, the contractors, 
the trappers, and the Indian agents. O, the injustice of the strong 
against the weak in this world. 

Nov. 17-18 — Went hunting deer, no luck at all. I shall let 
the deer go to grass hereafter and hunt for rabbits only. Late 
this afternoon had a tilt snowballing. The, boys had a lively 
time dodging my balls. They didn't know I had kept a pile of 
stones at every fence corner for years for blackbirds, and that a 
blackbird's head at ten steps was an easy mark. The ice on the 
Sioux is fine. Bought a pair of skates and had a little fun on 
them. There is a big farmer, a Swede, three miles up river with a 
nice family of boys and girls. If the ice is good, will go up there 
in the morning. 

Nov. 19 — Was on the river skating all the forenoon. Ice not 
quite safe on the rapids. Several of the boys on a drunk. Had 
quite a scrap but no one much hurt. Had a spelling school 
tonight. Word came late tonight that we were to go south in a 
week, hope it is true. 

Your boy, 

Chauncey. 

Nov. 21 — Went out to visit my traps and found several of 
them frozen in. Found four rats in the traps set in the houses. 
Most of the traps in the run ways except in springy places were 
frozen in. Caught a mink near the bridge over the Sioux in a little 
spring. 

This afternoon skated three miles up the river to the house of 
a Swede who is one of the first settlers in this county. He has a 
big family of boys and rosy-cheeked girls. 
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I ate a late dinner with them. He was a great talker and told 
me a lot about the wild times he saw when he first struck the 
country. He was a friend to the Indians. They always camped 
near his house when trapping up and down the Sioux River, in the 
fall and spring. 

This man told me the war began by a dog biting an Indian. 
The Indian shot the dog and the whites shot the Indian and a 
band of the Sisseton Sioux hearing of this and nearly starved for 
government rations that never came, broke into a government 
warehouse and from this the war started that has cost the nation, 
so the papers say, round 40 million of dollars. This man told me 
he never lost a cent by a sober Indian. He had a room in his 
house called the Indian room where he always put them in the 
winter when they called. They preferred to sleep in tepees in 
the fall and spring when they came to trap for furs and to gather 
wild rice. They were the Santee Sioux, the band that One 
Eye and Chief Charley belonged to. He showed me a buffalo 
trail on a steep hillside leading down to the river, which he said 
had been worn for a hundred years. 

He said the Indians never killed a friend if they knew it. The 
whites were more revengeful, they shot at every Indian, good and 
bad. He told me a lot more I can't write down. When I left for 
camp tonight it was dark. I looked at a few of the traps I had 
set but found nothing. 

I believe I am as much of an Indian, as the boys say, as white 
man and I can't deny it. I am awfully tired tonight. 

Nov. 22 — I heard this morning that Little Crow, Chief of the 
Sioux had committed suicide. If it is true it is because he has lost 
faith in the great "white Chief" at Washington and the broken 
promises of the government. There are some things in this war 
that make me feel that I am an infidel. Why does God crush all 
these poor Indians and give it all to the white because he has 
wealth. They owned this land from ocean to ocean by the best 
title on earth given by God himself and yet because we are 
stronger we drive them away from the homes of their fathers and 
the graves of their ancestors and claim that Christ is on our side. 

I have been studying the Dacota Friend the woman left here 
in the hotel, and I believe there is something terribly wrong in 
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this war. I know the Indians have been wronged and mistreated. 
But what can a fellow like me do? I could not eat any supper 
tonight and I dared not tell the boys what I was thinking about. 
I knew they would joke me and make fun of me. I feel that Obed 
Hilliard is nearer to me than any of the boys and yet he says the 
Indians ought to be shot. I seem to think different from any of 
them. I may not be right but I can't help it. I know I think as 
Bishop Whipple does that all the wrong in this war is on the side 
of the whites. I am sleepy and it is ten o'clock. 

Nov. 23. — The landlord of the hotel gave me to understand 
this morning that I could not use any more of his writing paper, 
as I had left the house for the camp. Of course it's all right but 
it bothers me because I can't write where the boys are bothering. 
We had a drill this forenoon. The captain said we would get pay 
tomorrow and I am glad. I have two pages in my memoranda of 
debit and credit accounts to be settled. 

Nov. 24 — Marching orders to be in readiness to start for Fort 
Snelling, I guess it's a go this time. The notice came last night 
and all my traps are set miles away on the river and lakes. Obie 
said when the moon comes up tonight if you will gather in the 
traps I'll do the other work. 

It was after midnight when I got back with all the traps and 
my light is the only one burning as I write this last word. 

Nov. 25 — It was a lonely trip I made last night up the river 
and over the lakes picking up traps. I thought of so many 
things on that trip and I was not quite satisfied that Obe asked 
me to get the traps alone but I made the trip just the same. In 
the woods between the lakes where the moon shone in spots under 
the pine trees I thought I saw figures of Indians but I would 
brace up and walk right up to them and I always found them 
stumps or trees. I can't say I was really afraid, but I was miles 
away in an Indian country and sometimes my heart would pump 
a little hard. 

Final orders to begin our return march to Fort Snelling near 
St. Paul came late last night. We were up bright and early. 
Some of the boys said they were fixing all night to get ready. I 
was hard to wake, because I had gone to bed so late after my 
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night's jaunt gathering in my traps. I had paid a dollar and a 
quarter a piece for the traps, and the merchant said I had had 
such bad luck, he would take them back at cost and charge me 
$2 for the use of them. I thanked him from the bottom of my 
heart as I had expected a much harder deal. Some of the fellows, 
one or two from Mondovi had spent a good part of the night at 
one of the saloons just across the Sioux River and they were 
singing "Dixie" and "Johnny comes marching home" long before 
the morning drum beat. I was scared for a moment thinking that 
the march had commenced when I heard them singing, but hear- 
ing my chum snoring at my side, I went to sleep again. 

All the forenoon its been Dixie, Dixie. A lot of the nearby 
settlers came in to see the boys go away. Some of them said its 
all right for us to go south, they weren't afraid any more the 
Indians had been scared away, others wished we would stay. 
I think there were four or five pretty girls from the Sioux River 
that felt sorry for reasons of their own to see the boys go away. 
It was near noon when we started out in hit or miss order for 
St. Cloud. We straggled into St. Cloud late in the evening. 
Every fellow looked out for his own sleeping quarters. It was 
cold. The Captain said, "Get the best quarters you can." I 
slept under the flap of a tent between barrels rolled up in two 
blankets with a freezing west wind like so much cold water 
pouring over my face all night. I was awakened in the morning 
by that song so dear to the south, Dixie. I would think more of 
what the song means, if the fellows had their heads. 

We have been late this morning, November twenty-sixth, in 
starting. I have put in the time writing my notes. 

Nov. 26 — I am tired tonight; marched all day with heavy 
overcoat, haversack, gun, and two big blankets. I made but 18 
miles and when it began to get dark I dropped out of the squad 
I was with and went to a private house where I saw a light shining 
among the trees. A young woman and child were the only 
persons there. She told me her husband had gone to the war 
and she was carrying on the farm alone with a little help her 
brother gave her who came once in a while. She told me she had 
but one bed in the house but I was welcome if I could sleep on the 
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lounge in the kitchen. I asked to sleep on the floor, but she said, 
"No." I told her where I slept the night before and she just 
looked at me without saying a word. She asked me why my 
mother let me go into the army when I was so young. When I 
told her I tried to get my mother's consent a year before, she 
said, "0, you must be a crazy fellow." 

Nov. 27 — I was up and on the road this morning by daylight. 
I was anxious to catch up with the boys I knew were ahead of me. 
To tell the whole truth, I shed a few tears because I could not 
keep up with the crowd. Obed had told me and Sergeant McKay 
that I was not over the effects of the measles and that I should 
take it easy. Father wrote me too, before leaving the hotel at 
Richmond, "Be patient and not try to do too much, you will need 
to save your strength for months." Just the same I am mad that 
the boys are going to beat me to St. Paul. 

Nov. 28th — Fort Snelling, Minn. Arrived this noon. A few 
of the company still here, most of them come and gone. The 
right wing of our Reg't came down the Minnesota some days 
ago bringing with them 1,700 captured Sioux, wives, children, and 
old men and women of the hostiles. They are camped on the 
bottoms just below the Fort at the junction of the Minnesota 
and Mississippi rivers. They are a broken-hearted, ragged, 
dejected looking lot. They have a million dogs almost, and you 
can hear them barking for miles. There are 156 tepees. A 
Minnesota Reg't is in charge of them and no soldier is allowed 
inside the tepees. Papooses are running about in the snow bare- 
foot and the old Indians wear thin buckskin moccasins and no 
stockings. Their ponies are poor and their dogs are starved. 
They are going to be shipped West into the Black Hills country. 
Like the children of Israel in the Bible story they are forced to go 
forever from the homes of their childhood and the graves of their 
fathers to dwell in the mountains and on the barren plains of a 
strange land. I lifted up the flaps of a number of their tepees and 
looked in. Every time I looked in I met the gaze of angry eyes. 
Nearly all of them were alike. Mothers with babies at their 
breasts, grandmothers and grandsires sat about smouldering fires 
in the center of the tepee, smoking their long stemmed pipes, and 
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muttering their plaints in the soft guttural tones of the Sioux. 
The white man's face was their hate and their horror and they 
showed it by hate in their eyes and their black lowering brows. 
Why shouldn't they? What had they done? What was their 
crime? The white man had driven them from one reservation to 
another. They were weary and broken hearted and desperate at 
the broken promises of the government. And when they took up 
arms in desperation for their homes and the graves of their sires 
they are called savages and red devils. When we white people 
do the same things we are written down in history as heroes and 
patriots. Why this difference? I can't see into it. I often think 
of what father said of justice in the world. That is, that it is the 
winning party the lions of the earth, that write its history. He 
said, "Cataline, had anybody but his bitter enemies written his 
history, might have been shown to be a good man." I have been 
fooling around the Indian camps all day and my company are 
all gone home. From where I sit writing these notes in a little 
niche on the side of the Fort overlooking the camp below I can 
see the sentinels pacing their rounds and hear the yelping of 
hungry Indian dogs. My fingers are numb. The cold west 
wind hits me here and I must quit. I must look for a warm 
place to sleep tonight and start for home in the morning by the 
way of Hudson and Eau Claire. 

(To be continued) 



